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modes of thought. It announces itself as "a journal for all and nobody," and 
" sounds the slogan for all egoists " calling on them to preserve their ownhood. It 
proposes to antagonise all ideals of the brotherhood of man in the religious, ethical, 
altruistic, social, and communistic fields. It decries monopoly in every form, wages 
war against all democratic programmes, all aspirations of equality, including char- 
ity-manias in every form and slumming (Pobelbeglilckung) ; it antagonises bureau- 
cracy and all rules. It does not expect social salvation from the socialistic abolition 
of private property, but from an unimpeded personal appropriation, the realisation 
of which appears in a free market and the unconditional laissez /aire, laissez passer. 
It expects to attain liberty by strengthening the single individual, which is to build 
up egotistical communities. It repudiates the plan of revolutionising the masses, 
and the use of violence. It stands up for the pathfinders in literature and art, for 
personality, for that which is characteristic. However interesting one single 
thinker may be who defends eccentricity as a principle, we are sure that a whole 
school of the same type would soon become tiresome. It is quite an entertainment 
to read Nietzsche, his followers are simply bores. A mode of thought the sole 
merits of which consist in its originality, loses all value when reproduced in imita- 
tions. Kp(. 

Konnte Jesus irren ? Unter dem geschichtlichen, dogmatischen und psycho- 
logischen Gesichtspunkte principiell beantwortet. By Dr. Paul Schwartz- 
kopff. Giessen : J. Ricker'sche Buchhandlung. 1896. 

The same author whose booklet on ' ' the prophecies of Christ concerning his 
death, resurrection, and second advent," we discussed in the last number of The Mo- 
nist, has worked out another booklet on a problem which is closely connected with 
his former work and keeps in harmony with the whole plan of a greater work on 
" God's revelation in Jesus Christ according to its content, extent, and limits," and 
Professor Schwartzkopff has the happy disposition of hitting the problem which is 
the most salient of all, and which when solved will elucidate a number of minor 
problems. Most theologians are busy with minor problems, and do not consider 
that their solution is of little account so long as those great central problems re- 
main unsolved. The investigation of Christ's prophecies concerning his own sec- 
ond advent lead Professor Schwartzkopff deeper into the fundamental question, 
Could Christ err ? 

If we are led to the conclusion that Christ actually did err, our author asks, 
must we not surrender Christianity, and does not Christ cease to be the God-man 
in whom God's revelation appeared in its highest and most perfect fulfilment. Pro- 
fessor Schwartzkopff denies these questions with great decision, for he claims that 
Jesus was not only truly God but also truly man ; and his liability to error is one 
of the most important consequences of his human nature. The problem for a Chris- 
tian, he claims, is to determine the limits within which Jesus was liable to err. 

Although a Christian of outspoken Christian convictions, Schwartzkopff takes 
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the view, and entering into the details of the accounts of the Gospels proves, that 
Jesus actually did err. The cursing of the fig-tree not only proves that Jesus sought 
for figs where if he had been omniscient he ought to have known that there were 
none. Schwartzkopff spurns the interpretation of the passage that Christ simply 
for the purpose of conveying a lesson pretended not to know and simulated only to 
be disappointed, for that would cast the reproach of hypocrisy upon him. The 
facts of the story are that Jesus was disappointed, that he gave expression to his 
disappointment in cursing the fig-tree, and also that the gospel writers tacitly pre- 
suppose that Jesus could err. It is Jo them a matter of course that he could be dis- 
appointed. If the story is to be understood in the symbolical sense, meaning that 
Jesus was disappointed to find the Jews not as responsive to his teachings as they 
ought to have been, this does not change the main question which here also implies 
disappointment on the part of Jesus. 

In a similar way Jesus shows his lack of omniscience by quoting the one hun- 
dred and tenth Psalm as a Psalm of David, which, as we now positively know, was 
neither written by David nor intended to have any reference to a Messiah. The in- 
scription of the Psalm "By David a Psalm" does not belong to the original text, 
and is an addition of the editors of the Psalms. 

The Psalm begins : "A declaration of Jahveh to my Master. Sit at my right 
hand until I lay thy enemies before the footstool of thy feet." The singer could 
not have lived in the times of David, because in David's time the king was at liberty 
to perform priestly functions. There would be no sense in declaring that, as stated 
in verse 4, "he should be a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek." There 
ought to have been a special historical occasion for this peculiar way of addressing 
the king as "priest-king," and this occasion actually occurred in the history of Is- 
rael when the ideal of a theocratic kingdom rose into being under the post-exilian 
king Zerubabel. The prophet Zechariah (Chap, vi., 12-13) proclaimed that Zeru- 
babel as "the scion " (that is, as the Messiah), should unite the kingdom and priest- 
hood in one person. 

Here Jesus, as in several other things, simply accepts the tradition as estab- 
lished at his time in Juda?a. He takes it for granted that the Psalm was written by 
David because the scribes of his time said so, and with their limited means of crit- 
ical investigation were satisfied that it was true. Similar instances of errors of 
Jesus are found in his belief in demoniacal possession and also in his reference to 
"the sign of Jonah." 

Schwartzkopff points out that even one instance of an error is sufficient to prove 
that Jesus could err, but, he continues, that the errors in such points as do not 
touch his great mission of salvation only prove that Jesus was truly man. It aoes 
not disprove that he was at the same time God and the Son of God. Thus the er- 
rors of Jesus are unessential in Christian belief, and it is better for Christology to 
face the problem fearlessly and to state the argument than to avoid the question 
and shun an investigation which would go down to its ultimate principle. More- 
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over Schwartzkopff adds : " It is a matter of course that Christianity can only gain 
by an elucidation of the truth." 

Schwartzkopff devotes the main part of his booklet to proving that Jesus, in 
order to be truly man, must have had a specific human character of his own, which 
was conditioned by surroundings and the laws of psychological evolution. As in 
his physical constitution he was subject to all the ailments of bodily infirmities, to 
disease, pain, and death according to natural laws, so we must grant that his spir- 
itual life, too, was truly human, which includes that under given conditions he was 
liable to err, to be mistaken, and to be disappointed. 

That a liability to error implies moral defects, Schwartzkopff denies, and he 
contends that sinlessness does not as yet imply intellectual infallibility ; and this is 
the most important point which his booklet makes. The Christian who understands 
this will no longer have an interest in glossing over errors which a critical investi- 
gation of the New Testament will have to attribute to Jesus. There will no longer 
be any motive for shunning the truth, or to be afraid of the outcome of New Tes- 
tament criticism. Occasional errors caused by special surroundings, and due to 
the conditions of the age are not incompatible with the fact that the salient truths 
of salvation were revealed fully in Jesus who as such is the Christ and the Son of 
God. k. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph. D., Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory in Yale University. Meadville, Pa. : Flood and Vin- 
cent. Pages, 308. Illustrations, 209. Price, $1.00. 
We approach the task of critically weighing this work with feelings born no 
less of kindness than of justice. Catching the contagion of the football-season last 
autumn, professors and valiant knights of the pen all over the country have seemed 
incapable of conceiving a merrier sport than the belaboring of this poor little book, 
which is merely designed to popularise in an impersonal manner the results of la- 
bors which they or their betters have wrought from a sheer and disinterested love 
of truth. The reasons for this opposition are not far to seek, and lest our general 
estimate of the work be taken as an unqualified approbation, we may begin with a 
catalogue of its salient defects. 

The first and most marked feature which has presumably given offence to Pro- 
fessor Scripture's colleagues, is his delightfully straightforward and frigorific habit 
of depersonalising and disindividualising science — particularly when the personality 
is the mortal vehicle of some other luckless wight. This leaning to the Buddhistic 
ideal of science is laudable in a certain stage of the development of knowledge ; but 
psychology is yet too young, yet too much colored by yearning and fame-seeking 
individuality, to undergo such radical and Procrustean disjointment. We have not 
observed that Professor Scripture has suppressed overmuch his own personality in 
the citing of scientific results, yet barring the last chapter, which treats of a few of 
the great investigators in modern psychology, we look in vain for a suitable and 



